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Fox squirrels, including this one at Sandhills Game Land, 


are the largest tree squirrel in North Carolina, nearly 
twice the size of the common gray squirrel. PHOTO- 
GRAPH BY BRADY BECK/NCWRC. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


he arrangement was expected to be a brief 

one. Frank Newell, a veteran wildlife rehabili- 
tator, educator and president of the Eastern Blue- 
bird Rescue Group, agreed in 2002 to supply the 
State Employees Credit Union with bluebird 
houses to sell at its branches across the state. They 
had planned on selling just 25,000 for $10 each, 
but then a funny thing happened: customers kept 
buying Newell’ birdhouses. Armed with a team of 
volunteers, Newell and his rescue group have been 
hand-building birdhouses ever since. 

In 2011, SECU sold its 100,000th birdhouse 
and presented Gov. Beverly Perdue with a commemorative one for the Executive 
Mansion’s grounds. In 2016, sales eclipsed 200,000 and Newell handed Gov. Pat 
McCrory another birdhouse. Three years later, sales have ticked over 290,000. “We 
will need to start thinking about contacting the governor's office for the 300,000th 
birdhouse,” SECU Vice President Jimmy Goodrum said. 

Newell, 78, who suffers from a form of dementia called Lewy body disease, has 


passed along volunteer organizing duties to his daughter and son in-law, Kristye and 
Anthony Steed. They continue working toward his dream of making his hometown 
of Warrenton the bluebird capital of the world. That vision began when Newell returned 
to his family farm in 1986. He noticed few bluebirds on his property, and believed it 
was due to old wooden fence posts bluebirds used as nesting cavities being replaced 
with metal posts. So, Newell went into his garage and built a birdhouse, which blue- 
birds quickly occupied. So, he built another... and another. . . and another. 

Newell enlisted volunteers to help with construction as demand increased, and in 
1989 he founded the Eastern Bluebird Rescue Group. The group is now based in an 
old tobacco warehouse, where volunteers working in an assembly line can crank out 
high-quality birdhouses at an astonishing pace. 

“I remember him picking me up from school on Fridays and taking him all week- 
end just to build two houses,” Kristye wrote in an email. “Now we can build 1,800 
in three hours! A major accomplishment.” 
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A Tradition Continues 


Of course, Jim Dean could never be replaced. 
But, to continue “Our Natural Heritage,” you 
couldn't have chosen better than Jim Wilson. 
His thoughtful and heartfelt column proves 
that. |, for one, will keep on reading Wildlife 
in North Carolina starting with the last page! 


Blue Breese 
Kure Beach 


Upland Assistance 


On the occasion of my first successful wild bird 
hunt over the past few weeks, | am writing to 
thank North Carolina Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion for partnering with several North Carolina 
upland enthusiasts to offer the first annual 
Upland 101 seminar this past August. This 
urban-dwelling upland newcomer (and Virgin- 
ian!) found out about the seminar in a Face- 
book post this summer prior to having my first 
bird dog spend some intensive training time 
with Lost Highway Kennels in Winston-Salem. 

Featuring hands-on tutelage by three mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Wildlife Resources 
Commission and five other upland experts, this 
day-long experience of new upland hunter edu- 
cation benefitted an inaugural group of 25 
attendees, including many wild bird hunting 
beginners, five of whom had never hunted at 
all before attending. 

As a new upland hunter and a new bird 
dog owner and trainer, my first important les- 
son was that | need training, education and 


encouragement even more than my dog, and 
6 


that seminar and experience 
provided them in spades. 
Rather than cursing the 
darkness at the twilight of 
one of this country’s great 
sporting traditions, you’ve 
together created a model 
for resurgence that other 
states would be wise to 
emulate in our collective 
efforts to get those new 
hunter (and by extension, 
new conservationist) num- 
bers going in the right direc- 
tion. Thank you! 


Robb Moore 
Richmond, Va. 


My Hunting Roots 


| liked the letter about a “Lifetime of Hunt- 
ing” [in the January/February 2019 issue]. My 
life was different growing up. My dad had 
two very strong beliefs. First was his Chris- 
tian faith; second was work. | never knew of 
him going hunting and only one time going 
fishing. My dad had a bad stroke at age 54 
with four children still at home [a daughter 
and three sons ages 11 to 17]. We boys had 
to run the farm, so we had no time to hunt. 
| did most of my hunting from age 40 to 
80. | am now 87. No other brother ever did 
much hunting. My son and his son and daugh- 
ter love to hunt. His daughter killed a bear about 
three years ago. | also have done some fishing 
in the James River in Virginia. I tried a bait that 
| came up with that worked very well. With 
four on the boat, we caught a large number 
in five hours when others were only catching 
a few. | hope to finetune my bait and fishing 
one more time. 
Daniel Lang 
Gatesville 


Tight Lines, Joe! 


| wanted to take a moment and thank Mr. 
Albea for his years of camerawork and editing 
[November/December 2018]. “Carolina Out- 
door Journal” has been a loca! knowledgebase 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


of sporting tactics and showcase for North 
Carolina. The hours of enjoyment it has pro- 
vided for harvest and table fare know-how are 
a legacy to be proud of. Then to learn Franc 
White, who also has provided hours of enjoy- 
ment, contributed to the local nurture of out- 
door filming activities by Mr. Albea completes 
the circle. 
Thanks again and best wishes for your 

future endeavors. 

Ron Boisvert II 

Semore, NC 


What A Shot! 


| have a lifetime subscription to Wildlife in 
North Carolina. The winning photographs in 
this year’s [Photo Competition issue] are 
amazing! | always look forward to the January/ 
February issue to view these photographs! 


David Sheppard 
(submitted via Facebook) 
Canton 


Ask An Officer 


Note from the Editor: Whenever | attend the Dixie 
Deer Classic, N.C. State Fair or similar events where 
the Commission has set up a display, our law 
enforcement officers always draw a big crowd. 
Without fail, every few minutes someone stops by 
to ask them a question about a various hunting, 
fishing or boating regulation or state law. And with- 
out fail, our law enforcement officers always have a 
helpful, friendly response. They usually open a copy 
of the Regulations Digest and explain the rule. 

With this in mind, we have decided to intro- 
duce a new feature to our “Letters from Readers” 
section in which we encourage you to submit a 
question for a wildlife officer pertaining to regu- 
lations or state law. We will pick out one or two 
questions each issue and publish them along with 
the officer's response. We hope this will be a help- 
ful and informative addition to the magazine. 


To submit a question, either email it to 
letters@ncwildlife.org, or mail it to: 
Wildlife in North Carolina 

1712 Mail Service Center 

Raleigh, NC 27699 


WEILe. ‘ial Sh Spectersoncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 


Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and 
Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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FIRE IS PART OF Southern culture. Neighbors would 


often get together to help each other burn their woods and yards. 
Historical evidence suggests that much of the South, including regions 


like the Sandhills, burned every one to five years. 
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Fire is not inherently good or bad. If wildlife habitat, aesthetics, 
or forestry goals are met with the use of fire, either controlled or 
wild, we would consider it “good fire.” Over time, however, the 
use of fire on the Southern landscape has decreased. More homes, 
roads and other smoke sensitive areas make it more difficult for 
land managers to keep good fire in our Southern forests. 

Managing wildlife habitat with good fire can often be easier than 
convincing skeptics of the positive benefits of controlled fire. Images 
of the recent wildfires in California often come to mind. One of the 
major benefits of the use of controlled fire is the drastic reduction 
in the risk of catastrophic wildfires like those out west. 

From the mountains to the coast, N.C. Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission staff are using controlled burns to improve and maintain 
a variety of wildlife habitat. Healthy forests often require periodic 
fire. Commission biologists like myself work closely with all our 
conservation partners to make sure that the right acres are being 
burned at the right time of year to benefit the widest diversity of 
wildlife and plant communities. 

The benefits of a controlled burn are well-documented. But how 
quickly does land recover from a burn? To help answer that question, 
I set up a camera at the same spot at Sandhills Game Land to track 
the impact of a controlled burn and to document how life continues 
in the days, weeks and months that follow. 


How Do Savanna Plants 
Survive Fire? 


See Nature's Ways, page 43. 


As this sequence of photos from last 


234-5 


April to November (presented chrono- 
logically top to bottom) demonstrates, 
life returns quickly after a controlled 
burn. Several conditions affect how 
quickly vegetation responds to fire, 
including the amount of sunlight hit- 
ting the forest floor, dominant plant 
species present and the amount of 
rain received. 
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Before THE BURN 


Over time, fire fuels like dead grass, pine needles and oak leaves 
build up on the forest floor. This accumulation of fuels can have 
several negative consequences. Many plants like wiregrass, blue- 
stem grasses, the fire lily and longleaf pine require bare mineral 

soil for their seeds to germinate. Increased fuel loads lead to hotter, 
potentially catastrophic wildfires. Wiregrass clumps droop close 
to the ground providing minimal wildlife habitat. 


During THE BURN 


On the day of the burn, the fire crew has already checked to ensure 
the firelines are secure, submitted a burn plan to the N.C. Forest 
Service, performed final weather checks and notified neighbors of 
the time and location of the burn. Once the burn has been accom- 
plished, the crew “mops up” any remaining hot spots or smoking 
stumps near the firelines to ensure the fire remains contained. 
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Snags, or dead trees, are an important 


habitat for a wide variety of bird, mam- 
mal, reptile and insect habitat. Periodic 
fires may remove some of these trees 

from our forests (left), however, new 

ones are created with lightning strikes 

and insect or disease outbreaks. 


One Week After THE BURN 


In as little as a few days, fresh green growth is beginning to emerge. 
Wiregrass is one of the first plants to respond to the disturbance. 
This plant is superbly adapted to fire. It stores starch in under- 
ground structures called rhizomes that allow for rapid regrowth 
after a fire. Ash from the burn can also act as a fertilizer in the 
normally nutrient poor, sandy soils of the Sandhills. Summer 

thunderstorms can provide much needed water at this point as well. 


One Month After THE BURN 


Numerous wildflowers are beginning to bloom and will continue to 
do so into the fall. Grasses are starting to provide overhead cover to 
ground-dwelling critters like Bachman’s sparrow and Carolina pygmy 
rattlesnake. Fresh browse is returning to provide food for browsers 
like deer, and insects are returning to feed young wild turkey and 
birds like the red-cockaded woodpecker. 


All shapes and sizes of wildlife in the 
Southeast require periodic fire to main- 
tain and improve their habitat. Clock- 
wise from above: The Carolina pygmy 
rattlesnake warms itself under a clump 
of wiregrass after a recent burn. The fire 
lily requires some sort of periodic dis- 
turbance, like fire or mowing, to main- 
tain its preferred habitat. The Southern 
fox squirrel prefers moving through the 
open ground left by a recent fire. The 
red-cockaded woodpecker benefits from 
increased insect availability after a fire. 


Six Months After THE BURN 


Wiregrass and many other flowering plants and grasses have gone 
to seed. The bare mineral soil exposed by the fire allows for direct 
seed-to-soil contact for improved germination. The plants also have 
a much more upright form providing improved winter cover habitat. ® 


| Brady Beck is the Southern Piedmont management biologist for the 
N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission. 
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WRITTEN BY JIM CASADA 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY MELIS: 


Make complete use of your turkey with 
these tips for creating art and accessories 
from inedible parts of the bird 


PATRICK HAYES 


he “eat what you 
kill” mantra is 
commonplace in 
the sportsman’s world and — 
rightly so; it should lay at the heart of 
every hunter's ethical standards. When it comes to 
wild turkey, the aftermath of successful hunts carries 
abundant promise of gustatory delight, ranging from fried turkey tenders 
to savory soups using the dark meat, from a traditional baked bird to scrumptious 
pate featuring the giblets. 

Alas, not all edible portions of a wild turkey are customarily utilized the way they 
should be and breasting out a noble bird while discarding the rest is a culinary crime of 
considerable magnitude. However, where sportsmen really miss out is creatively using 
those portions of a turkey unsuitable for eating but highly useful in other ways. Non-edible 
parts of a turkey can produce mementoes of endearing and enduring value. 

Just as Native Americans ingeniously figured out practical applications for parts of the 
turkey they could not consume, the modern sportsman can do the same. Crafting 
aesthetically appealing tools, creating artistic arrangements, making personal adorn- 
ments or otherwise turning waste into items of wonder brings a sense of inner satis- 
faction. It also forms an enduring tribute to the ethos of the hunt. What follows is a 
sampling of the many ways to use the bones and beard, spurs and feathers, of this 


noble bird. 


BEAUTY IN BONES 


Probably the single best-known item connected with non-edible portions of the wild 
turkey is the wingbone call. There are endless variants of such calls: two-piece (radius 
and ulna) and three-piece (radius, ulna and humerus) yelpers, Jordan-type calls (a 
wingbone and cane combination), bone mouthpiece with the trumpet end being made 
of exotic wood or even a hollowed-out section of deer antler, joints between bones 
featuring spent rifle brass, ornate thread wrappings and much more. 

Wingbone calls can be somewhat difficult to master but crafting them lies within 
the grasp of any aspiring do-it-yourself sportsman. Simplicity often equates to effec- 
tiveness, and in the case of wingbone calls, the most rudimentary and easily crafted 
one is a two-piece yelper utilizing an ulna and radius. If possible, try to get a hen radius 


100 Ar 18 


BRUSLETTO 


Top: The wingbone from a wild turkey 
can be made into a turkey call, most 
often used for mimicking yelps. Bottom: 
A knife handle fashioned from a tom’s 
leg includes the spur. 
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(the smaller of the two bones) from a hunting 
buddy in a state where there is an either-sex 
fall season for the mouthpiece. The larger ulna, 

for the trumpet end, should come from a 
gobbler. Basically, a mouthpiece utilizing a 
hen bone will produce hen sounds, one 

from a jake the tones of an immature bird, 
and that of a gobbler will result in the 
rendition of deeper, slightly harsher notes 
of a mature longbeard. 

When making a wingbone call, clean 
all meat and sinew from the bones, then 
carefully saw the joints away and use a 
pipe cleaner or something similar to 
remove marrow from the hollow bones. 

The joint between the two bones must be 
air tight and should be joined to produce a 
gentle curve. Use of colorful thread or even 
scrimshaw can add a decorative touch— 
most wingbone yelpers feature a cork or hard 
rubber mouth stop—and utilization of a small 

“snake guide” of the kind found on fly rods 

allows for attachment of a lanyard. There are 
numerous recipes for constructing wingbone calls 
online (one by the late Lovett Williams, lovett- 

williams.com/tips_custom_wingbone_yelper) is 
particularly good. 

Calls from wingbones carry for great distances and are 
distinctive in sound. A maestro on this type of call can mimic 

most key sounds in the turkey’s vocabulary: yelps, clucks, cutts, 

purrs, kee-kees, and even gobbles. Weather does not affect wing- 
bone calls, they can be strung from a lanyard to store ina 
shirt pocket when not in use, and with minimal care they will 
last a hunter's lifetime. 

Other bones have uses as well. The humerus (upper leg) can 
be joined to a suitable piece of wood or even a radial bone to make 
a striker for slate calls. The same bone functions as the handle 
for a short, stout fixed blade knife. Speaking of knives, a sheath- 
type blade utilizing a gobbler’s lower leg bone as the handle is 
one of my favorites. The spur midway of the leg gives a solid, 
non-slip hold when the knife is in use, and an ideal skinning or 
caping blade can feature this leg section. 


A collection of spurs from harvested 


gobblers can be used as an impressive 
hat band or necklace. Inside the band are 
an example of a wingbone call and a ’ “4 
striker. Bottom: Combining a beard with 8 

a spent shell creates an artistic way to 
commemorate a successful turkey hunt. 


SPUR ART 


Spurs, not weight or beard length, form the ultimate measure of 
what constitutes a trophy turkey and deserve preservation and 
display in some way. A nice collection of spurs, connected with a 
leather thong and arranged as a hat band, can be impressive. They 
can also be used in a necklace. Similarly, a single spur of impressive 
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length and sharpness, makes a lovely pendant for a necklace or 
bracelet charm. A nicely matched pair of spurs can be turned into 
earrings or a bolo tie. A single spur can be used as a key fob; one 
or more can be incorporated into dream catchers. 


FEATHER FINERY 


While it may be tempting to deem feathers so fragile that they merit 
no consideration for decorative purposes, such is not the case. Two 
simple yet resplendent examples of commemorating a successful 
turkey outing involve feathers—a tail fan or a complete cape. All 
that is needed to turn these into eye-catching wall hangings is a 
knife, some borax, a large sheet of cardboard or plywood for spread- 
ing and drying them, and a modicum of skill. 

Similarly, a pair of fans placed base to base on a large dining table 
forms the perfect bottom for a centerpiece. That centerpiece might 
well feature feathers along with other items from the wild—deer 
antlers, old wasp nests, sweet gum and sycamore balls, nuts and nut 
hulls, a deer tail or two, dried flowers and cattails. 

Another example of feather art that has always appealed to me is 
attaching a small breast feather beneath one’s signature on a letter. 
Carefully clipped and shaped breast feathers from a gobbler can be 
part of earrings and dreamcatchers, while primary wing feathers or 
individual tail feathers can be worked into dining table centerpieces 
or wreaths. With some care and attention to detail, various feathers 
can be shaped and intermingled to produce a wreath for Thanks- 
giving or Christmas. 

Other options include jaunty decoration for a full-brimmed 
or borsalino hat, feathers at the end of a stick to attract coyotes’ 
attention while predator hunting or a “show and tell” session 
with young schoolchildren. 

I carried several primary wing and tail feathers, along with a 
couple of wingbone calls, with me to my granddaughter’s class- 
room for show and tell. We talked about how feathers of this type 
were once used as writing instruments and discussed the traditional 
connection between Thanksgiving and turkey on the table. Every- 
thing went wonderfully until a lively, bright-eyed boy asked, in all 
seriousness: “How did you get the turkey to give you his feathers?” 

I had been warned to avoid mentioning hunting, but after making 
eye contact with the teacher and getting her nod of approval, we 
ventured into that realm. I touched on how subsistence hunting was 
critical for our forebears and linked wild meat on the table to the 
cycle of life. The kids were fascinated, and feathers became a grand 
teaching tool. 


UTILIZING BEARDS 


Thanks to factors such as size and fragility, turkey beards present 
more of a creative challenge than other inedible parts. Still, they 

_can be employed to make impressive wall decorations for a sports- 
man’s den or gun room, in dreamcatchers, as part of dining table 


centerpieces or decorative wreathes. Whatever road you travel 
with beard art, the starting point is straightforward and simple. 

Most hunters cut away the beard, and in doing so get a good 
bit of fatty flesh. An easier way is to grasp the base of the beard 
firmly and pull it from the turkey’s body. It will come away cleanly 
with minimal flesh attached. Coat that flesh with borax and allow 
it to dry, reapplying borax if needed. Once the beard’s base is cured, 
store for a time in a closed container with moth balls to protect it 
from insects until you decide on how to turn it into an item of 
lasting joy. 

My favorite use for beards comes from a tip my mentor, 
the late Parker Whedon, gave me as we stood admir- 
ing my first turkey. “Let’s hunt your spent shell,” 
he said. “If you come to love this sport like I 
think you will, there'll come a time when you 
no longer recall details of every hunt.” 

His idea was to use the shotgun hull 
as a container holding a little scroll on 
which details of the hunt—date, loca- 
tion, time of the shot, call(s) used, 
size of the turkey, gun and load— 
were recorded. This could be 
rolled up and inserted in the 
shotgun hull along with the 
beard. In the relatively rare 
cases when the beard is too 
large, it could be tied to the 
shell. Thanks to that advice, I 
now have boxes crammed 
with beards and the stories of 
each bird. Decades of memories 
stored in decorative boxes are 
mine to sample, savor and relive 
whenever the fancy strikes me. 

Through preservation as 
mementoes or crafting into aes- 
thetically appealing decorative items, 
these pieces become an integral and 
important part of the overall hunting 
experience. The truly complete turkey 
hunter should revel in the opportunities 
afforded by those parts of the quarry he or she 
cannot eat but most definitely can enjoy. © 


Jim Casada is the author or editor of dozens of books 
including “Innovative Turkey Hunting,” “The Literature of 
Turkey Hunting,” and “Remembering the Greats: Profiles of 
Turkey Hunting’s Old Masters.” To learn more about him or order 
his books, visit jimcasadaoutdoors.com. 
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A new breed of dog handler discovers trials 


and tests for their canine partners 


written by Mike Zlotnichi 
photographed by Thomas Harvey 


can’t recall the exact date, but in the early 1980s | attended, as a spectator, a 
| field trial in Sumter County, S.C. The handlers were all male and the dogs 
English setters and pointers—not a whole lot of diversity. The grounds 
were a combination of broom straw and pines and the event was yet another 
piece of the bird dog puzzle that I had been putting together since I read 
the Jim Kjelgaard novels about Irish setters as a child. 

Fast forward about 40 years and times have changed. There are 
numerous venues for pointing breeds to test and compete, a greater 
variety of breeds testing and competing, and more women are dis- 
covering the joy (and pain) of handling their dogs. 

A visit to a National Shoot to Retrieve Association (NSTRA) 
field trial in Benson proved that to be true. Of the 30 competi- 
tors, five were women. While that might not sound like a signif- 
icant amount, it is an example of the sport's growing popularity 
among women. 

“They're serious competitors,” Glenn Blackwell, 
co-founder of the Eastern Carolina Chapter of NSTRA, 
said of the women handlers. “When we started this 
chapter it was mostly middle-age and older men. 
The women have come about and take it very 
seriously and are very competitive.” 
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Jana wine awaits >>, the bird 
field at a National Shoot Seve 


Association field trial at Walker Farms 
in Benson. Women are becoming regu- 
lars at various pointing breed competi- 
tions and hunt tests. 
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This trial format 
pits two dogs (called 
a brace) in a bird 
field. The dog that 
finds and retrieves 
the most shot quail 
is declared the win- 
ner. The competition 
is designed to mimic 
a hunting scenario, 
and the dogs are also 
judged on obedience, 
style, “honoring” 
another dog’s point 
and other skills. 

“T had a normal 
life until I met that 
man right there,” said 
Jana Ewing, nodding 
toward Blackwell, “I 
bought a puppy from Glenn and he did 
field trials and judged and he said ‘I think 
you need to come and try; just come out 
one time and see.’ And so I did. I rode with 
a judge and that was when I got hooked.” 

Ewing started training about five years 
ago and now she campaigns three German 
shorthaired pointers on the NSTRA trail. 
Most of their events are two days and Ewing, 
who helps with administration, said she 
may get on site at 6:30 a.m. and not get 
done until about 5:30 p.m. “It’s an all-day 
commitment,” she said, “especially with 
three dogs to run. Some people run five, 
some people only run one. And it’s for two 
days, so you have a lot of time committed.” 

A sport that was once exclusively for 
men is now far more diverse, and Ewing 
believes this NSTRA chapter is supportive 
of all handlers. 

“They're very open. We’d love for more 
women to come out,” she said. “A lot of 
people just don’t know it’s here. I didn’t 
before I got my first dog. Everybody's been 
very accepting and very helpful. There’s a 
lot of people around here who are willing 
to help you with your dog. There’s a lot of 
good trainers around, but you have to con- 
stantly reinforce the training with your dog.” 
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Blackwell discussed the changing 
dynamic of NSTRA while Ewing ran one 
of her dogs at the trial. He noted how 
the Eastern Carolina chapter began with 
mostly middle-age and older men but now 
features several women. 

“When I first started in 2006, the first 
event I went to, I was standing back like 
we are and I said, ‘This looks like a gentle- 
men’s sport,” Blackwell said. “And some- 
one said ‘We may look like gentlemen here, 
but when we get on that field it’s no holds 
barred.’ With the ladies it’s the same way... 

“NSTRA is a family association and the 
only way we're going to continue doing the 
sport we love is to bring in new members 
and it doesn’t matter where they come from.” 

Co-founder Whitley Stephenson echoed 
Blackwell's words, noting that the increase 
in women participating in NSTRA reflects 
their overall increase in outdoor activities. 

“Several of these women started with one 
dog, maybe a house dog in Raleigh. It was 
an avenue to take a sporting dog out and 
get it some exercise,” Stephenson said. “A 
high-energy dog living in a house needs 
exercise. It was kind of a natural progres- 
sion of things. Eric [Walker] has been really 
instrumental in helping people like that 


get their feet wet, get 
involved. And like 

I said, I think it’s a 
reflection of active 
people having active 
dogs, and this expands 
their options. 

“Today [at the 
NSTRA field trial], 
we have five women 
competing with dif- 
ferent breeds. Some 
of the ladies, includ- 
ing Jana, have started 
[gunning] for them- 
selves. Jana has par- 
ticipated in trials ona 
national level through 
this organization. 
We've got a good mix 
of younger and older as far as participa- 
tion, as well as male and female.” 

Another competitor at the field trial 
was Susan Butler of Littleton, who is a 
Brittany fancier. She ran in a brace with 
Ewing, and then ran another dog in a brace 
with Dean Watson and his male pointer 
Luke. Before running she talked about 
what she wanted her dog to achieve. 

“This is a game,” she said. “I want to 
see how he does in a brace, how he does 
overall and each of the elements we need 
to work on.” 

After 30 minutes and three finds, Butler 
was not satisfied. “That was a rodeo,” she 
said, meaning her dog was a bit wild. “He 
didn’t handle well. Was I satisfied? No, I’m 
not. He can do better.” 

Watson and Luke, on the other hand, 
had a career day with seven finds. You 
never know what will happen once they're 
turned loose. 


The AKC Games 


TheAmerican Kennel Club has a plethora 
of opportunities for dog owners, including 
field trials. Some are from horseback, some 
are walking and some are sponsored by — 
breed clubs. Some trials are for dogs of a 
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certain age while others involve 

the retrieve of shot game. This list 

of options is a long one, and Kim 
Grant of Raleigh enjoys the AKC trials. 
Grant is unusual (for this story) because 
she grew up in a hunting family. 

“I grew up in Pennsylvania and my dad 
had an English setter and two Brittany 
spaniels and Pennsylvania was full of 
pheasants back in the day,” she said during 
a break in a training session with Franchi, 
her male vizsla. “I lived on a dead-end 
street and as far as you could see was corn 
fields. So my dad would just walk out the 
back door and come back with a limit.” 

The vizsla breed is a dock-tailed, rusty- 
colored that originated in Hungary. After 
losing a Brittany, Grant and her husband 
discovered their new breed in unusual fash- 
ion. They were on vacation at the beach and 
began pondering what kind of dog they 
would like next. Kim was familiar with 
vizslas through a family friend. Then one 
morning, while walking the beach, fate 
* seemed to answer their question. 

“There was a couple on the beach, sit- 
ting in their chairs with a vizsla, while they 
were reading,” she said. “And we said ‘yup.’ 
And they’re still good friends of ours to 
this day. That was 16 years ago. My dad 
had a friend who had a vizsla and I really 
liked the breed. They’re not as big as wei- 
maraners and I| think they’re more sane 
than weimaraners.” 

In Grant’s favorite AKC format, two 
dogs are braced with horse-mounted han- 
dlers, judges and scouts to help locate 
dogs and a mounted gallery following. 
Often her husband is in the gallery. 

“I broke him of the country club thing,” 
she said, laughing. “He was a golfer. He 
loves to hike now and likes to watch the 
dogs. He comes with me now for most 
of my trials because he’s gotten to know 
some of the people.” 

Grant, a medical laboratory scientist, 
said that the progress and partnership that 
you get while training and competing is 
her motivation. Grant is on her third 
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Don’t you let that girl go 


ace 


beating you, ” Grant recalled 


the man saying. “We both 
rolled our eyes and 
had a good 
laugh.” 


vizsla, Hunt- 
more’s Sy Franchi 
Veloces JH: (In many 


gundog_ regis- tered naming 
conventions, the breeder or kennel 
name is first. In thiscase, each pup was 
named after a shotgun, and the JH denotes 
an AKC Junior Hunter title. The call name 
is Franchi.) Grant also believes that the AKC 
community is accepting of new handlers. 

“There are a lot of women getting into 
hunt tests,” she said. “I happened to grow 
up with horses and dogs and I’m really 
competitive, so it checks a lot of boxes for 
me. I think some of the pros can look down 
on you, but I’ve got a pro who’ a really 
good friend of mine and he’s helped me pave 
the way and gain acceptance. Also, I don't 
go in acting like I know everything. I ask 
questions and want to learn.” 

Grant allowed that her first event was 
not a smashing success. She and her daugh- 
ter took their previous dog, Rusty, to the 
trial. Grant competed in a walking derby 
while her daughter entered a youth Junior 
Handler competition. Before her daughter's 
event, they overheard one man giving his 
grandson some motivational advice. “Don’t 
you let that girl go beating you,” Grant 
recalled the man saying. “We both rolled 
our eyes and had a good laugh.” 

While they didn’t win that day, the tables 
would be turned now. Last year, after 
returning from a pheasant hunting trip in 
Pennsylvania, Grant and Franchi placed 
second in an open gun dog competition 
that featured a very challenging field. 
Grant suggested that newcomers find an 
AKC event and go watch a hunt test and 
find out how easy Junior Hunter can be. 
They can start with hunt tests and gradu- 
ate to trials. She suggests that they work 


on obedience first and find a 
mentor, perhaps online at a breed 
club website. 

Grant hunts wild birds, but she also 
knows many hunt testers and field trialers 
have no interest in pulling a trigger. “I see 
that a lot,” she said of competitors who do 
not hunt. “I was in a hunt test one time 
and there was this lawyer from Raleigh 
who had a [German shorthaired pointer] 
and was doing a Junior Hunter [test] and 
her dog did not find one bird out there. 
She came out of the field with a big smile 
on her face and she said, ‘That was the 
most fun I’ve ever had that didn’t have 
anything to do with wine or men.’ She got 
hooked and loved it.” 


Jumping in the Deep End 

Emily Shirey, of Rougemont, is the newbie 
in this group. A professional obedience 
trainer, Shirey and her husband, Matt, dis- 
covered German shorthaired pointers a lit- 
tle over a year ago. She has since become 
a licensed, shotgun-toting hunter. She 
also has started a blog about her new pas- 
sion, “Shorthairs and Shotguns.” 

“I got a job as a dog trainer and I was 
looking for a super-energetic dog to keep 
up with me and I thought a GSP fit the 
bill,” she said after her second-ever wood- 
cock hunt. “I found [breeder] Fred Rice 
online with Sundance German Shorthaired 
Pointers and put a deposit on a puppy. He 
talked about the North American Versatile 
Hunting Dog Association, and hunting 
and a whole bunch of stuff like that, and 


_that’s how I got started.” 


Shirey, who is used to working with 
her share of fat, spoiled house dogs and 
the “doodle of the day,” has fallen hard 
for bird dogs. 

“Seeing a dog do what it is bred to do 
is just unbelievable,” Shirey said. “There's 
no experience quite like that. And to see 
how much they love it and they live and 
breathe for this is really incredible and 
that’s something you can’t find in a lot of 
typical house pets and other dogs that 


don’t have jobs quite like 
this. It’s really unique.” 
Shirey wants to do more 
NAVHDA hunt tests and 
more wild bird hunting, and 
she likes the support of her 
(and my) NAVHDA chapter. 
“I've met some really, really 
super people,” she said. “Very 
generous, very helpful people 
that really bring you together, 
especially with NAVHDA not 
being competitive. [There is] 
a real sense of community and 
encouragement from every- 
one. When I was involved in 
horses, it could get quite com- 
petitive. In NAVDHA, every- 
one’s out for the same goal.” 
As for the wild bird hunt- 
ing, Commission staffer 
Thomas Harvey and I took 
Shirey on a morning wood- 
cock hunt at a Piedmont 
game land last December. 
She was following her dog, 
Blitz, when suddenly it 
locked up on point. She dis- 
missed it and I told her, ina 
low voice, “trust your dog.” 
As if on cue, a woodcock 
burst out of the briar tangles 
of the creek bottom. Her shot- 
gun never left her shoulder. 
“I was not expecting 
that,” she said later. “I didn’t 
even move my gun. It was a 
really pleasant surprise that 
there was actually a wood- 
cock there. It was a little bit overwhelming 
and definitely exciting. It was so quick. 
Everything happened so fast. I feel a little 
bit more prepared and know what to expect.” 
No birds were harmed in the making of 
this interview, but Shirey hopes that, too, will 
change with more experience. 
A wealth of resources are available for 
anyone interested in learning more about 
dog handling. The website for the Eastern 


Region of NSTRA (nstra.org/eastern-caro- 
lina) includes contact information and dates 


for upcoming events. Similar information 
can be found for the American Kennel Club 
(akc.org) and the North American Versatile 
Hunting Dog Association (navhda.org). © 


Mike Zlotnichi is the associate editor for 
Wildlife in North Carolina. He can be 
reached at 919-707-0175. 


Top, left to right: Franchi watches a hom- 
ing pigeon return to its coop. Kim Grant 
styles her vizsla as he points a planted 

pigeon. Bottom: Emily Shirey is a relative 
newcomer to bird dogs, but she and her 
German shorthaired pointer, Blitz, are 

already training and hunting woodcock. 
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From brook lamprey 
to blue whales, the 


Coastal Plain is rich in 


aquatic diversity 


Written and Photographed 
by Todd Pusser 
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PART THREE IN A THREE-PART SERIES: THE COASTAL PLAIN 
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TH E final installment of this three-part series exploring life beneath North Carolina waters focuses on the state’s largest geographic region, 


the Coastal Plain. With a variety of aquatic habitats ranging from large rivers to backwater swamps and saltwater sounds to the vast 


Atlantic Ocean, the Coastal Plain harbors an astonishing variety of life. The region also supports tremendous economic and recreational benefits. We 


swim, fish, boat, water ski, surf and simply relax on the shoreline. However, few of us take the time to explore the hidden wonders that await beneath the 


surface of our coastal waters. 


>> 


Top: A male lamprey wraps his elongated 
body around a female while spawning in 
a spring-fed creek east of Raleigh. Bottom: 
The massive vertebra of a prehistoric 
whale rests on the bottom of a large 
creek in the Tar River drainage over 95 
miles inland from the coast. 
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I first discovered the unusual natural 
history observation the way many people 
do these days, from the internet. A friend 
of mine forwarded me a link to an online 
video showing the spawning behavior of a 
rarely observed fish, the least brook lam- 
prey, in a stream just east of Raleigh city 
limits, where the soils of the Piedmont meet 
those of the Coastal Plain. Intrigued, I con- 
tacted the video’s author, Jerry Reynolds, 
the head of outreach for the North Carolina 
Museum of Natural Sciences, to ask if he 
would be willing to show me the location 
of the spawning fish. Jerry got back to me 
right away and plans were made to meet 
outside his home in rural Johnston County 
in late February, during the peak of the 
lamprey’s short spawning season. 

“It was my 14-year-old son who first 
showed me the fish,” Jerry said as we stood 
along the banks of the small, spring-fed 
stream flowing quietly beneath a canopy 
of hardwood trees. The day was warm and 
overcast. Occasional streaks of sunlight 
peeked through the gray clouds, illuminat- 
ing the narrow stream that was no more 
than 3-feet wide and 6-inches deep. 

“At first, | thought the long, skinny 
fish swarming the sandy bottom were eels, 
but after scooping one up with a dipnet, 

I quickly realized they were a lamprey of 

some sort,” Jerry said. “It was then I con- 
tacted the Museum’s curator of fishes, who 
informed me the mystery fish was a least 

brook lamprey.” 

Least brook lamprey are small, averag- 
ing only 4 to 5 inches in length. Unlike 
their larger and more well-known cousin, 
the sea lamprey, least brook lamprey are 
non-migratory, non-parasitic and spend 
their entire lives in freshwater. As it turns 
out, the species is rarely observed in North 
Carolina, with just two dozen records in 
the Museum's Fish Collection database. 


The stream was so narrow and shallow 
that there was no need for the wetsuit or 
the facemask and snorkel I had packed in 
my camera bag. Lying down in the sand 
along the stream’s edge, I lowered my bulky 
underwater camera housing into the clear 
water just a few inches from a group of 
spawning lamprey. The viewfinder on the 
back of my housing stuck out above the 
water and I was able to compose my shots 
without even getting wet. The lamprey, 
so intent on reproducing, soon got used 
to my presence and continued with their 
frenetic behavior. 

As I clicked away, I noticed the spawn- 
ing group, consisting of at least five indi- 
viduals, were using their sucker-like mouths 
to move small rocks around the stream 
bottom to create a shallow nest-like depres- 
sion in the loose sand. Periodically, a female 
would grasp a large rock with her mouth, 
anchoring herself in such a way that her 
eel-like body stretched across the center of 
the nest. When this occurred, a male would 
swim alongside, wrap his body around the 
female, attach his mouth to the top of her 
head and both would wiggle vigorously 
releasing both sperm and eggs into the nest. 

Adult least brook lamprey never eat. 
They die soon after spawning. The fertil- 
ized eggs hatch after a few days and the 
larvae, called ammocoetes, burrow beneath 
the leaf litter and sand on the bottom of 
the stream where they remain, completely 
hidden from sight, for as long as seven years 
before they transform into adults and start 
the spawning process all over again. 


EO 


Unique Aquatic Treasures 


Covering nearly half the state, the Coastal 
Plain is North Carolina’s youngest and larg- 
est geographical region. With numerous 
rivers, swamps, natural lakes, expansive 


w A Neuse River waterdog, North Carolina’s 

v largest aquatic endemic that was first 
described by famed naturalist Clement 
S. Brimley, rests on the rocky bottom of 
the Tar River near Rocky Mount. 
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salt marshes, vast shallow sounds and a 
long border with the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Coastal Plain also contains most of the 
state’s water. 

Over millennia, ocean waters have moved 
back and forth across vast swaths of the 
Coastal Plain, completely inundating the 
region on numerous occasions. Io witness 
this phenomenon, take a peek beneath the 
surface of most any creek or river east of 
Interstate 95. In certain areas, where the 
meandering waters have cut through the 
Coastal Plain’s geologic layers, one can 
find bluegill and largemouth bass swim- 
ming over sandy bottoms littered with the 
fossil remains of prehistoric whales and 
sharks, miles away from today’s coastline. 

The region’s varied freshwater environ- 
ments support an astonishing diversity of 


life, some found nowhere else on the planet. 
The recently described Sandhills spiny 
crayfish is found only in small blackwater 
streams that flow through the xeric soils of 
the gently rolling Sandhills along the west- 
ern edge of the Coastal Plain. Only beneath 
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the tannic-stained waters of New Hanover 
and Brunswick counties can one find the 
Greenfield ramshorn, a large freshwater 
snail species. Two of the state’s six 
endemic species of fish—the small, boldly 
patterned catfish known as the Carolina 
madtom and the pinewoods shiner—are 
found exclusively in the drainages of the 
Neuse and Tar rivers. Also found there are 
populations of the unusually shaped and 
highly endangered bivalve, the Tar River 
spiny mussel. 

Perhaps the most striking, and certainly 
the largest, aquatic endemic is a foot-long 
salamander called the Neuse River water- 
dog. Described by Clement S. Brimley, the 
late, great naturalist and founding father 
of the North Carolina Museum of Natural 
Sciences, the waterdog sports a long, nar- 
rowly compressed body covered in dark 
spots and a broad flattened head surrounded 
by a thick bouquet of feathery gills. 

Last year, I had the opportunity to pho- 
tograph, in habitat, a large adult waterdog 
captured by researchers working along the 


Tar River, south of Rocky Mount. Despite 
the numbingly cold water that January day, 
I was able to spend nearly half an hour 
observing and photographing the unique 
amphibian as it slowly walked across the 
rocky bottom of the Tar. Endemic species 
are always a treat to encounter for a natu- 
ralist, but this species especially so because 
of its history in the annals of North Carolina 
herpetology (see “Dogs of Water” in the 
May/June 2015 issue of Wildlife in North 
Carolina), and its secretive behavior. 

“I worked with them intensely for two 
years during the distributional survey,” said 
Jerry Reynolds, who set out traps for the 
species during a range-wide survey in the 
1970s and again in the mid-2000s. “Beyond 
that, | have never seen one in the wild.” 


A Mixing of Waters 


Exhaling into my scuba regulator, I slowly 
descended through the clear blue waters 
18 miles off the coast of Wilmington. Not 
far beneath the surface, I could clearly 
make out the outline of a large ocean-go- 
ing dredge, the Hyde, resting upright on 
the sandy bottom, some 90 feet below. Built 
in 1945, during the final days of World 
War II, it was one of the few dredges out- 
fitted with large guns and bullet-resistant 
armor. Once decommissioned, the ship 
was intentionally sunk by the N.C. Divi- 
sion of Marine Fisheries in 1988, providing 
recreational opportunities for scuba divers 
and offshore fishermen, as well as a home 
for countless species of marine animals. 
Sixty-five feet down, I came to rest on 
the coral-encrusted stern of the ship. Large 
schools of Atlantic spadefish and the occa- 
sional barracuda swam overhead as I stared 
out into the infinite blue. There swimming 
at the edge of my vision was what I came 
to see. Raising my underwater camera up 
to my facemask, I framed the shark in my 
viewfinder and pressed the shutter. The 
creature swam slowly toward me, mouth 
slightly agape exposing intimidating rows 
of large, sharply pointed teeth. Continuing 
to take photos, the sand tiger shark moved 
closer still, until finally, at arm’s length 
away, it turned its 9-foot body and swam 
harmlessly by, completely ignoring me. 
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Above: A North Carolina spiny crayfish, endemic to the state, rests on the bottom 
of a shallow creek next to an Eastern Elliptio mussel. Below: The yellowbelly 
slider, seen here in a shallow Sandhills creek, is a common resident of Coastal 
Plain waters. 
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W Scuba divers from all over the world 
Vs flock to North Carolina’s marine waters 


for the chance to see the large sand tiger 
sharks that aggregate on shipwrecks 
that dot the coastline. 
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The waters off North Carolina are one 
of the few places in the world where divers 
can safely observe large sharks in their 
natural environment without the need of 
metal cages or the use of bait in the water. 
The sand tiger sharks that swarm the ship- 
wrecks during the summer and fall are just 
one of the many dozen species of elasmo- 
branchs (fish that lack bony skeletons) 
that call North Carolina home. The late 
marine biologist Frank Schwartz, of the 
University of North Carolina Marine Sci- 
ences Institute in Morehead City, ran the 
longest running tagging study of sharks 
anywhere in the world. In his 2003 book, 
“Sharks, Skates, and Rays of the Caroli- 
nas,” Dr. Schwartz documented the pres- 
ence of 56 species of sharks and 35 species 
of rays in our state’s waters. 

North Carolina owes its astonishing 
diversity of this remarkable group of fish 
to the Labrador Current and the Gulf 
Stream, two mighty ocean giants that meet 


off the Outer Banks and provide the region 
with contrasting marine ecosystems that 
make our state’s waters among the most 
oceanographically complex on the planet. 
The cool, nutrient-rich waters of the Lab- 
rador Current bring Northern species, 
such as the Greenland shark and basking 
shark, into our state’s waters, while the 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream are home 
to more tropical species such as the tiger 
shark and oceanic whitetip shark. 

This unique mixing of tropical and cool 
water species extends to most families of 
animals found in our state’s marine waters. 
Sport fishermen off the Carolina coast reg- 
ularly catch Northern gamefish, such as 
striped bass and tautog, as well as tropical 
species like blue marlin and tarpon. For 
the shell collector, it is possible to find 
both the Northern moonsnail (a species 
generally found in cool temperate waters) 
and the tropical Florida conch on the same 
stretch of sandy beach. 


Perhaps most astonishingly, nearly 40 
species of marine mammals have been 
documented in our state’s waters, making 
North Carolina among the most biologi- 
cally diverse regions for these large and 
charismatic animals. Even the blue whale, 
the largest animal ever to inhabit this 
planet, swims occasionally in North Caro- 
lina waters. According to a recent paper 
published in the journal “Endangered Spe- 
cies Research,” two satellite-tagged female 
blue whales from the Gulf of Saint Law- 
rence in Canada were shown to move into 
waters off the North Carolina coast during 
the winter months of 2016, one swimming 
to within 27 miles of Cape Hatteras. 
Aquatic Futures 
North Carolina’s waters are at a crossroads. 
As our state’s population continues to 
grow, more and more pressure will be 
placed on our aquatic resources. For those 
of us who like to swim in unpolluted ocean 
waters, kayak a winding river, have clean 
water to drink, or take a kid fishing, the 
future may seem uncertain. Our society 
has the know-how to minimize habitat 
loss, curtail pollution, and mitigate for cli- 
mate change, but whether we have the 
economic and political resolve to accom- 
plish these goals remains to be seen. No 
doubt, it will take decades and many set- 
backs to learn how to balance the preser- 
vation of our aquatic resources and rich 
natural heritage, all the while providing 
peace and prosperity for our own species. 

Pondering my encounters with the least 
brook lamprey and Neuse River waterdog, 
| asked Jerry why anyone should care about 
protecting a species few have heard of or 
will ever get a chance to see. “If you care 
for nature,” he responded, “then you must 
care about every species that is part of the 
fabric of nature. The loss of just one spe- 
cies weakens that fabric. If you lose too 
many species, then the fabric of nature may 


unravel for all the other species remaining, 


including ourselves.” 


Todd Pusser is a freelance writer and marine 
biologist whose articles and photographs reg- 
ularly appear in Wildlife in North Carolina. 


A Above: Large schools of Atlantic spadefish swarm the wreck of the Hyde, 
VY located 18 miles off the coast of Wilmington. Below: Sea nettle jellyfish are 
common residents of our state’s coastal marine waters. 
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Eastern bluebird 


Cavity-dwellers like bluebirds, titmice and wrens will be attracted to these houses 


WRITTEN & PHOTOGRAPHED BY F. EUGENE HESTER 


tree cavities become less available from old growth forests, orchards and old fence 

posts, nest boxes can be a help for cavity-nesting birds. Most people think of nest 

boxes for bluebirds, but other birds can benefit from nest boxes too (see designs for 
wood ducks, prothonotary warblers, barred and screech owls in our November/December 2016 issue). 
Even simple shelves, jars, cans and other structures can be useful for other birds. 

A simple and effective nest box can be easily made or purchased. It can be painted or unpainted. 
Some designs have the front board or one side pivot on nails near the top on each side to observe 
the nest and clean it out. I prefer to make one with a hinged top for ease of observation and removing 
old nests. 

The box dimensions and entrance size are very important for each species. The box also must be 
placed in the right habitat and at the correct height. 
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WHAT YOU NEED 

A simple nest box can be made from a board 
5-feet long and 6-inches wide (be aware that 
boards in building supply stores will be slightly 
smaller, but those are the boards to use). You 
might want to consider getting a 10-foot long 
board and making two boxes. Pine boards are 
readily available and commonly used, but cypress 
or cedar are more durable. The nest box for this 
article was creatively made from cuts of hardwood 


oak flooring that was treated only on one side. 


| 


Also needed: a measuring tape, pencil, saw, 
drill with bits, screwdriver (having two electric 
drills, one with drill bits and one as a screwdriver 


is helpful) and 1 Y> inch galvanized screws or nails. 


Nails can be used, but screws hold better and 
make future board replacement easier. A metal 
guard can be attached to the entry to prevent 
predators like squirrels from expanding the entry 


hole to gain access. 


| STEPS 


| 


| 
| 


| Many people enjoy seeing bluebirds and providing 
_anest box increases that possibility. Bluebirds are 
commonly found in open areas including lawns, 
_ fields and golf courses. In addition to nesting, birds 
_use cavities or nest boxes for roosting, especially on 


1. Cut your board in the following lengths: 15-inch 
back panel, 19-inch side (to be cut diagonally to 


| make the two sloping sides 9 inches and 10 inches); 


9-inch front panel, 7-inch top and 6-inch bottom. 


BLUEBIRDS 


_ cold winter nights. 


OTHER BIRDS 


Woodpeckers: Nest boxes for woodpeckers can be made with 


2. Drill pilot holes for screws or nails near the 
bottom and along the front and back edges of 
each side. Drill five holes one-quarter inch each 
in the bottom for ventilation and drainage. 
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3. Drill a 1 2 inch entrance hole centered about 
1 42 inches from the top of the front panel. 


ASSEMBLY 
1. Start three inches from the top end of the back 


MELISSA McGAW/NCWRC 


board and use the screws to attach a 10-inch side 
through the pilot holes. Attach the other side on 
the opposite side of the back board, keeping 
the bottoms of the sides aligned. 


2. Place the front panel inside the front of the 
two sides with additional screws. 


3. Place the bottom board inside the box and 
PLACEMENT 


Bluebirds prefer open areas where they can 


secure it with screws through pilot holes in the 
front, back and sides. 
Agclaathadmehcrinpertionetelecdettinee easily find grasshoppers and other insects for 
4 "their nestlings. The box should be placed 4 to 
using small screws to attach the top to the back. 10 feet high on a post. Other birds of about the 


5. A small screen door hook can be used on one same size, including tufted titmouse, Carolina 


edge of the top with a screw eye below on the wren, house wren and in some areas tree 


side of the box to hold it closed. swallows, will also use this box. 


I have even found them in old 
farm machinery, unused well 
hand pumps and between a torn 
window screen and the window. 


Eastern phoebe: These flycatchers 
are known for nesting near water. 
They need only a ledge or shelf in 
which to build a nest. Road bridges and 
boathouses are favorite places. | once saw a 


Eastern phoebe 


the same basic design by using larger (8-foot) boards. Great 
crested flycatchers, redheaded woodpeckers and hairy woodpeckers 
will use larger boxes about 12 to 15 inches deep with a floor cavity 
about 6-by-6 inches and an entrance hole 2 inches in diameter. 
Woodpecker boxes should be placed 10 to 20 feet high. 


American Kestrels: These birds require boxes 12 to 15 inches 
deep with a floor cavity of 8-by-8 inches (use 10-foot boards) and 
an entrance hole 3 inches in diameter. The box should be placed 

_ 10 to 30 feet high in an open area. 


Other species find unique places to nest, including these birds: 


Carolina wren: While a Carolina wren will use a nest box, it is 
creative in finding places for nests, including a straw hat hung in a 
toolshed or a 5-inch tin can tacked inside a workshop or toolshed. 


pair eager to find a nesting shelf under a large 
square concrete road culvert with smooth concrete walls. After 
observing their repeated unsuccessful attempts to find a ledge for a 
nest, I constructed a simple wood L-shaped shelf and glued it to 
one wall. The next day they were busily making their nest there. 


Mourning dove: Although doves do not use nest boxes, they utilize 
crotches in trees and small temporary platforms created by leaves 
and sticks caught on tree limbs. They will also use shallow baskets 
made from quarter-inch or half-inch hardware cloth (wire) cut as a 
12-inch circle with leaves and small sticks added to it. © 


Longtime contributor FE. Eugene Hester is retired from the U.S. Fish 


and Wildlife Service. He authored the book, “My Friend Hootie” 
about his bond with a barred owl. 
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ear for turkeys and a love of hunting inspired Rich Shively: . 
to create the Super Yelper call 40 years ago 


Written by Mike Marsh // Photographed by Melissa McGaw 


j 
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| 
| 
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oday, people see wild turkeys everywhere, with all 100 counties in North Carolina 
having a spring hunting season. Turkey hunters are just as ubiquitous and now have 
so many different types of calls to choose from it can be hard to decide which one to 


use. In fact, most turkey hunters carry several different types of calls in the form-fitted pockets 
of their specialized turkey vests during a single morning's hunt. 


It has not always been that way. The restoration 
of wild turkey populations is one of the great con- 
servation success stories in America. The same story 
of revival is true of turkey calls. Turkeys used to be 
so rare that hunters considered them more ghosts 
than real. Calls that would attract them to the gun 
were scarcer and those talented enough to create 
them were nearly non-existent. One call maker who 
could, and still does, is Rich Shively, who developed 
the Super Yelper. 

“The secret of the Super Yelper is my ear,” Shively 
said. “It is my gift. The call makes the sound of a hen 
that a gobbler hasn’t heard before. If you use a Super 


Yelper on hard-hunted public land, a gobbler will 
answer and respond. Most hunters use diaphragms 
and box calls, and turkeys that have heard them before 
associate them with danger and go the other way.” 

It is impossible to tell the story of what some 
hunters who have used them call the “Stradivarius 
of Turkey Calls” without a revealing biography of 
the man behind the Super Yelper. Shively arrived in 
Wilmington in October 2006. In July 2017, he was 
packing up his shop tools and looking forward to 
moving to West Virginia, having made an estimated 
15,000 Super Yelpers during his decade of living in 
North Carolina. 
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Rich Shively begins the process of mak- 
ing one of his Super Yelper turkey calls. 
Shively recently closed his Wilmington 
shop and relocated to West Virginia. 
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“I realized that the 


he Super Yelper is Shively’s 

rendition of a handmade 

turkey call dating to the 
1800s. Like a violin and bow, 
the Super Yelper has two parts: 
the call and striker. While he has 
taken at least one gobbler most 
years by calling them into range 
with a Super Yelper, the pathway 
to a true turkey hunter from a 
gangly kid who only wanted to hunt turkeys was a rocky one. 

“T was born in Pennsylvania and made my first call in 1957 when 
I was 14,” he said. “It was a slate call with an oak-peg striker. I didn’t 
kill a turkey with it. But I bushwhacked one that fall during a squirrel 
hunt, which was legal. From that day, my interest in turkey hunt- 
ing kept growing.” 

Shively’s slate was a copy of the call of another hunter, but the 
hunter would not tell him how to use it. Hunters had not yet named 
the calls of turkey hens “yelps, clucks, cuts and purrs.” Turkeys were 
so rare that hunters kept anything they knew about hunting them 
close to the vest. However, they did not even have today’s turkey 
vests with their padded foam cushions to sit on. Like other turkey 
hunters of the day, Shively’s seat pad was a newspaper. 

Shively joined the Air Force in 1962 and was stationed in Ger- 
many from 1963 to 1965. “They did not have turkeys in Germany. 
You could not hunt unless you went to school to get a license. If 
you hunted deer, you hunted a certain deer. Only elite people 
could hunt and the common person could not. I realized that the 
freedom to hunt in the U.S. is something no hunter should ever 
take for granted.” 

After leaving the military, Shively lived in Pennsylvania and 
worked for AT&T as a cable splicer, traveling so extensively he 
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freedom to hunt in the U.S. 
is something no hunter 
should ever take 


for granted.” 


had no time to hunt. When he 
moved to Winchester, Va. in 1967, 
it was a watershed year. 

“I took a permanent job with 
ATQT,” Shively said. “I saw tur- 
keys in Pennsylvania and shot a 
few with a rifle while I was hunt- 
ing deer in Virginia, which was 
legal. But I did not think it was 
very sportsmanlike and still don’t. 
I kept trying to harvest a turkey in the spring season by using a call. 
All I had was a Lynch box call, which was one of the few good calls 
at the time.” 

Using the Lynch box during Virginia’s spring season in 1973, 
Shively finally called in and harvested a gobbler. The baptismal 
event immersed him so deeply in turkey hunting culture that he 
founded and became the first president of the Virginia National 
Wild Turkey Federation in 1975. That led to another fortuitous 
event, when in 1976, he hunted with world-champion caller 
Ben Rogers Lee. 

“I won a trip to hunt with Ben in Alabama by placing second 
in a NWTF membership recruiting contest,” he said. “When Ben 
picked up a scratch box from the counter of a grocery store and 
ran it, the sound penetrated my ears and stayed in my mind. But, 
at $15, I couldn’ afford it. Then one of those same calls sold for 
$35 at our Virginia [National Wild Turkey Federation] fundraiser. I 
thought, if I couldn't afford one, I could make one.” 

Shively made his first cedar scratch box in 1979. A friend who 
heard him running it said it sounded like a “super” yelper. The name 
stuck. Decades later, someone offered him $600 for the original. 
He turned it down. Instead, he donated it to the NWTF Museum 
in Edgefield, S.C. 


Rich Shively made his first cedar scratch 
call in 1979. Since then, he has made 
about 15,000 Super Yelper turkey calls 
during the 10 years he lived in Wilm- 
ington. Each call takes 27 steps from 
start to finish. 


How to Run a ay 


cratch 
Turkey Call 


A scratch box was also called a gunstock call because hunters could strike them against 
their gunstocks. Modern gunstocks have hard, smooth finishes and may not even be 
wood, so they no longer work well for that purpose. 

The scratch box has two parts, the call and the striker. Some hunters scratch the 
striker against the call’s soundboard, but most of them scratch the call against the 
striker, which is round on the working side and flat on the other, like a dowel cut 


lengthwise. Shively shapes Super Yelper strikers from western cedar and handcrafts the 


calls from various woods, which make different tones. He rubs carpenter’s chalk on the 
striker and soundboard to increase friction. 

To run the call, he holds the striker between the thumb and middle finger of his 
left hand and holds the call by its corner between the thumb and index finger of his 
right hand. 

“To make clucks and cuts, | put the call against the striker lightly, at an angle, and 
snap it,” he said. “To make purrs, | lay the call on the striker at an angle and drag it 
slowly and lightly. To make yelps, | put more pressure on the call and drag it faster.” 


TO LEARN HOW TO USE AND MAINTAIN SCRATCH BOX CALLS, 
HUNTERS CAN VISIT SUPERYELPER.COM. 


wood calls. 


“The scratch box is probably the second-oldest turkey call, after 
the wingbone,” Shively said. “It is fairly easy to make by hand, but 
impossible to mass-produce. Outdoor gear manufacturers have asked 
me to make calls for them. But if they were mass-produced, they 
would lose the most important thing, which is the way they sound.” 

At first, Shively could make only five calls a week by hand and 
sold them for $5. When a jobber ordered a gross, Shively used the 
money to buy the sander he still uses. Eventually, he hired seven 
employees to fill demand. Now, he is back to making every call, alone. 
While he can tell you exactly how many steps it takes, 27, he can- 
not say how long it takes to make one call because he always has 
parts in various stages of construction. 

“I buy the wood or someone donates it,” he said. “I cut it to work- 
able dimensions, cut out the pieces of the frame, glue them together, 
sand the call, file grooves in the sound chamber, glue on the front, 
sand it again, cut the sound slot, bevel the top, glue on the sound 
board, sand it again, shape the striking surface and tune the call by 
sanding different surfaces. I send it off for adding laser engraving 
and hand painting of the artwork. When it comes back, I spray on 
clear finish.” 


turkey restoration gained steam, Shively’s Super Yelpers 
AS gained a reputation as being among the few calls that 

worked. There were not many call makers and methods 
of mass-producing calls had yet to be developed. 

Eventually, other styles of calls came out and mass-production 
of them caught up with the increasing number of turkey hunters. 
Shively’s Super Yelper fell out of favor. However, in recent years, 
demand has risen as another generation of turkey hunters discovers 
that custom calls perform better on today’s call-shy gobblers. 

Shively made his first calls from cedar. Later the same year, he 
began making them from walnut and cherry. Over the years since, 
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Hall of Fame, makes calls that not 
only work, but many are works of 
art with gobblers adorning the 


Shively, who was inducted into the 
Virginia Wild Turkey Conservationist 


he has fashioned thousands of calls from those traditional woods 
and others from different woods to create special editions. 

The fourth-most common wood is purple heart, which is difficult 
to work. 

Some Super Yelpers are highly sought by collectors. Shively, 74, 
finds it fascinating that he has been making them so long their value 
soared within his lifetime. A Super Yelper’s value depends on the 
type of wood, where the wood originated and whether the call has 
a presentation case, was part of a set or commemorated a special 
event. Others are collectible because he made them prior to laser 
engraving, when he rubber-stamped “The Super Yelper” onto 
every call. 

Shively also made a push button call, the Pro-Automatic. The 
style was popular and still is, with many manufacturers still making 
them. However, Shively found them difficult to make because they 
have so many parts and are frustrating to tune to his satisfaction. 
With the resurgence of interest in his calls, he cobbled together 
the last few Pro-Automatics from leftover parts. Despite its draw- 
backs, he never hunts without his Pro-Automatic in his turkey vest. 

“After I called in that first gobbler in 1973, I set a goal of killing 
at least one gobbler every spring season for 25 consecutive years,” 
he said. “During the 23rd year, I did not get a turkey. It wasn’t that 
I could not call them in that year, but I missed so many. I must have 
missed 10 or 12. I had shot a rifle with a scope and the scope hit 
me right between the eyes, so I developed a flinch. It took years 
to get over it.” 

Even before that lofty goal ended in defeat, Shively was concen- 
trating increasingly on teaching others how to call turkeys. People 
who were seeing turkeys for the first time asked him to hunt with - 
them on their properties. 

“Because of my calls, I have hunted in New York, North Carolina, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 


Left to right: In addition to the Super 
Yelper, Shively makes the push button 
Pro-Automatic call. The cases holding 
Shively’s turkey calls are unique pieces 


Missouri, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Mexico,” he said. 
“| figure I need about three 
to five days to kill a turkey 
in a location I had never 
seen before.” 


he first year he lived and 

hunted in North Caro- 

lina, Shively took two 
turkeys in New Hanover 
County. Since then, he has 
hunted in Brunswick, Colum- 
bus, Duplin, Hertford, Jones, 
Pender and Sampson counties. 

“I moved to North Caro- 
lina for the warmer climate,” 
he said. “I appeared at local 
NWTF banquets and outdoor 
shows and received invita- 
tions to hunt because of my knowledge. Turkey populations were 
still growing here and many people who were seeing them for the 
first time did not know how to hunt them. Soon I had more places 
to hunt than I ever had in Virginia.” 

While his annual success rate had been 100 percent since 1996, 
during the 2016 and 2017 seasons, Shively did not take a gobbler. 
He had opportunities such as the morning in 2017 when he was 
waiting for a hunting partner to return with his truck, walked to a 
field and saw a gobbler in full strut. The turkey was within shot- 
gun range, yet Shively did not shoot because he considered it 
unsporting. He also deferred his own hunting, spending more 
time with youth hunters, many of whom participated in their first 


of art. Many of the calls are built out of 
unusual pieces of wood, as evidenced in 
the back and front views of a call hand- 


Valley of Virginia. 


While he can tell you exactly 
how many steps it takes, 27, he 
cannot say how long it takes to 


make one eall because he 


always has parts in various 


stages of construction. 


crafted from the beam of an 18th cen- 
tury barn located in the Shenandoah 


hunt at his side. He also 
missed a gobbler in 2016, 
which could have been due 
to his eyesight. 

“My eyesight began fail- 
ing in 2014 and I started 
using a red dot sight,” he 
said. “I no longer have the 
same drive to take a gob- 
bler every year that I did 
when I took one 23 seasons 
in a row.” 

Shively is returning to 
his turkey hunting roots to 
be near his family. While he 
has had offers to buy his 
business, he will not part 
with making Super Yelpers, 
one by one. The reason is 
simple: quality. 

“I will make Super Yelpers as long as I can,” he said. “I keep 
one finished call made of each wood on the bench to run when I 
am tuning new calls made with the same wood. That tunes my 
ear to that wood because each wood makes a different sound. Even 
after all these years of making thousands of calls, I still have rejects. 
I will never put my name ona call that won't call in a gobbler to a 
hunter's gun. The legacy I want to leave is having built the best 
scratch box turkey call ever made.” © 


Mike Marsh is a freelance writer based in Wilmington and is a 
regular contributor to Wildlife in North Carolina. To contact Rich 
Shively, visit superyelper.com or email superyelper@gmail.com. 
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Home in the Muck 


Shoreline plants help protect ponds and lakes while 
providing food for critters that live there 


written by Ann May 
illustrated by Amy Friend 


kayaker drags her vessel to the shoreline of a small ~~ 
lake looking for a place to put in between the tangle 
of plants. As her feet sink into the mucky ground, she 
startles a red-winged blackbird out of its woven nest of 
cattail leaves while a school of small bluegills dart into 
the water from the weedy shoreline and a spotted 
turtle scurries for cover among the plant stems. 
These shoreline plants known as macrophytes— 
macro means big; phyte means plant—keep the 
lake healthy and provide food and shelter for 
fish and wildlife. 


A HEALTHY PRESCRIPTION 
What humans may think is a messy, weedy, mucky, 
nasty, insect-filled shoreline is just right for lakes and 
ponds. This part of the lake—known as the littoral 
zone or “shore zone”—is shallow, allowing sunlight to 
filter to the bottom and provide energy for plants to grow. 
The mass of roots growing here keep soil and sediments 
from washing into the lake when it rains. The roots f 
absorb and filter out chemicals and pollutants from 
water rushing off nearby parking lots, playing 
fields and roads during storms. A healthy 
shoreline is often home to a variety of 
plants grouped into three categories 
based on where they grow, their 
growth habit and what they do. 


CATTAILS 


ARROWHEAD \}\ 


s get their energy The next time you are near a shoreline with lots of 


the roots, stems, aquatic plants, take time to create a food chain or 
lea S. Some animals get their energy b 2 plants. Other —_ food web of the plants and animals you observe. 
animals get their energy by eating the animals that eat the plants or eating 
other animals that eat the animals that eat the plants. Showing a feeding MATERIALS: Camera on smartphone 
relationship in a line with an arrow pointing in the direction of energy flow STEP 1: Take a picture of one of the plants you observe. ay 
is called a food chain. Most food chains start with a plant. STEP 2: Take a picture of an animal eating the plant. (Hint: Look baek in 
this article to find out what kind of animals to look for.) rR 


ARROWHEAD PLANT —————-> MALLARD DUCK —————> FOX STEP 3: Take a picture of another animal you see (frog, bird, small mammal). 
STEP 4: Create a food chain using your photos (remember to start with the 
Many food chains added together form a food web showing a variety of plant). Draw in arrows to show the flow of energy from plant to animal, or ani- 
feeding relationships in a habeas mal to animal. You may have to do some research to find out who eats whom. 
“hs 
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HEADS UP/HEADS DOWN 
Plants with funny names like duck potato, 
arrowhead and cattail grow with their stems 
leaves and flowers above the water. They are 
referred to as emersed or emergent aquatic plants, 
which literally means protruding above the surface. 
You will not find them floating in the middle of the 
lake because their roots love growing in the water- 
soaked soil at the lake’s edge or in the soil right 
under the shallow water's edge. These roots bind 
soil and sediment and break up waves, important 
functions that prevent soil from washing into the lake. 
Ducks eat tubers that the duck potato plant pro- 
duces to store its starchy food, hence the name. As 
wasps, bees and butterflies flit from flower to flower 
gathering nectar and pollen, they carry the pollen from 
one duck potato to another. The pollen fertilizes a 
_ flower’s eggs which then grow into seeds, ensuring the 
next generation of duck potato plants grow. The seeds also 
provide food for ducks and other waterfowl. The insects 
_ often become food for hungry wild critters, like leopard 
r _ frogs, American toads and fish, who then provide food 


7... FLOATERS 


> 


shallow ponds and in swampy areas. 


bodies of water to become shallower. 


Tiny duckweed floats at the water's surface with tiny roots absorbing 
nutrients from the water. Water meal, a type of duckweed, is one of the 
smallest flowering aquatic plants. These plants are often seen on 


As free floaters, emergent and submersed plants 
die, their leaves, stems and roots add to the 
mucky lake bottom, eventually causing these 


> 


NSO 
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for great blue herons and other predacious birds. 
Snakes and mice find food here too and hiding places 
from hawks and foxes searching for prey. 

Paddling slowly, the kayaker pushes through a 
jungle of submersed lake plants. “Sub” means “under” 
and describes how these plants grow under the water's 
surface. She notices one plant with soft, feather-like, 
narrow leaves surrounding the stem and recognizes 
it as a coontail, named after the raccoon whose tail it 
resembles. Some submersed aquatic plants, like the 
coontail, have free-floating roots. Others, such as 
pondweed, have roots that grow in the soil at the 
bottom and has both submerged and floating leaves. 

Free-floating roots absorb nutrients from the water 
while anchored roots absorb nutrients and metals 
from the soil. These plants help keep the lake water 
clear and provide plenty of oxygen in the water for 
small fish and aquatic critters. Snails and insect larvae 
find food on these plants and in turn provide food 
for small fish swimming close to shore. Muskrats 
love munching on coontail leaves. 


a 


) inty and state parks have lakes with fishing piers and boat ramps and are <Q 


eandering on a lake trail or fishing from a pier, check out the shoreline. See if you 
can tell the difference between the emergent and submerged plants growing there. 
Some aquatic plants have spread to areas where they do not naturally belong and 
can harm the lake by choking out native plants and forming masses that clog 
waterways. If you kayak or canoe on a shallow lake, be sure to wash your boat 
at home so tiny plant parts and seeds are not accidently introduced to the f 
next waterway you explore. ; 
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Edited by Mike Zlotnicki 


Commission Unveils New Wildlife License Plate 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 

has unveiled its newly designed Wildlife 
Conservation License Plate, which features 
an artistic drawing of a pine barrens treefrog 
along with the Commission's signature 
“Wildlife” logo. 

The plate is available now through the 
N.C. Department of Motor Vehicles and costs 
$30, with $20 from each plate going to the 
Commission’s Nongame and Endangered 
Wildlife Fund. The new design replaces the 
cardinal and dogwood logo, which has been 
the symbol of the fund since 1983—the year 
it was first established by the North Carolina 
General Assembly. The fund supports proj- 
ects and programs conducted by the Wildlife 
Diversity Program. 

The Commission’s Wildlife Diversity 
Program is responsible for the conserva- 
tion, protection and management of North 
Carolina’s rare native fauna and more than 
700 species of nongame animals. Recent and 
ongoing projects conducted by program 
biologists include: 


* Conservation of sea turtle nests along the 
Outer Banks 


* Management and protection of nesting colonies 
of pelicans, gulls and terns along our sounds 
and inlets 


* Research and surveys on rare nongame fish, 
freshwater mussels and snails 


+ Restoration of peregrine falcon and bald 
eagle populations 


* Research and surveys on the endangered 
Northern flying squirrel 


* Management of colonies of endangered bats in 
the mountains 


* Production of conservation educational materials 
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In addition to license plate sales, the pro- 
gram is supported mainly by contributions 
of state income tax refunds (known as the 
N.C. State Income Tax Check-off), direct 
donations, and federal and other grants. 

In 2015, the Commission introduced a 
native brook trout license plate to pay for 
habitat protection for brook trout and to 
create public access to brook trout waters 
in North Carolina. That plate is also avail- 
able on the Department of Motor Vehicles 
website for $30. 

“Projects that protect our state’s native 
game, nongame and endangered animals are 


— NEWSLETTER 


made possible by the generous support of 
North Carolina citizens, through the pur- 
chase of the native brook trout and wildlife 
conservation license plates,” said Shannon > 
Deaton, the Commission’s Habitat Conser- 
vation chief. “With this new design, the rate 
for the plate increased from $20 to $30; | 
allocating more resources to the Nongame 
and Endangered Wildlife Fund, which means | 
we will be able to fund more projects that 
benefit nongame and their habitats. As an 
added bonus, many of these projects also — 
benefit game species, such as turkey, bear and 
deer, because they share the same habitats.” 


Get N.C. Wildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 
legislative updates and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 


Wildlife Resources Commission. Sign up at ncwildlife.org/enews. 


North Carolina Helping to Restore 
Texas Turkey Populations 


A turkey trap-and-release effort originating in North Carolina is helping boost wild 
turkey populations in Texas. 

The effort, a joint venture involving the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission, Texas 
Parks and Wildlife Department, USDA Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) 
and the National Wild Turkey Federation (NWTF), began last December and was scheduled 
to wrap up in January, with an anticipated several dozen Eastern wild turkeys making their 
way from airstrips in eastern and central North Carolina to restoration sites in East Texas. 

Biologists were trapping the wild turkeys at airports in Pitt, Columbus, Brunswick, 
Guilford, Beaufort, Stanly and Forsyth counties where they pose a risk to aircraft by being 
struck on runways. Ideally, turkeys can be harassed and chased off the property, but in some 
cases that is insufficient to reduce the risk and more drastic means must be considered. 

APHIS, which is responsible for removing wildlife that may endanger airline operations, 
contacted staff with the Commission with a plan to remove the birds rather than kill them. 
The Commission issued the required permits and assisted APHIS staff with logistical support 
and trapping. NWTF volunteers also assisted with trapping efforts and the organization 
provided specialized boxes and other supplies so the turkeys could be safely transported 
to the release sites in Texas. 

One hundred years ago, Texas turkeys, like those in North Carolina, nearly disap- 
peared from the landscape due to unregulated and heavy market hunting, as well as 
rapid deforestation and 
habitat destruction. 


wild turkeys can be 
found in all 100 coun- 
ties and number 
around 265,000. 
“Restoring wild tur- 
keys to North Carolina 
took many decades of 
hard work and commit- 
ment. Changing our 
hunting regulations and 
a successful trap-and- 
transfer program were 
key pieces of restoration, 
but North Carolina 
didn’t do it alone,” said 
the Commission Wild 
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A male turkey trapped in North Carolina is released in east Texas as part of Turkey Biologist Chris 
a project that aims to bolster the region’s wild turkey populations. Kreh. “We had tremen- 

dous help from the 
National Wild Turkey Federation, especially through its Superfund Program, which allowed 
us to receive wild turkeys from other states and release them in areas of good habitat 
here in North Carolina.” 

“Texas has experienced tremendous success restoring the Rio Grande wild turkey to its 
historic range in Central Texas. However, restoring the Eastern wild turkey to its historic 
range in East Texas has been challenging,” said Clayton Wolf, Wildlife Division director 
for Texas Parks and Wildlife. “Now following years of research and habitat management, 
Texas is on the path to restoring the Eastern wild turkey. The success of this effort is made 
possible through the generosity of donor states like North Carolina.” 


Today, in North Carolina, 


Dead Black Bear in Hyde 
County Tests 
Positive for Rabies 


black bear found dead in Hyde 

County has tested positive for 
rabies—the first known case of a rabies 
positive black bear in the state. 

Johnny Dale, of Fairfield, contacted 
the Commission on Dec. 17 after finding 
the yearling male bear dead at his game 
feeder. Dale reported he first observed 
the male bear the day before at his game 
feeder and that it was alive, but very 
lethargic and unable to move. Because 
the cause of death was not obvious, 
Commission personnel conducted an 
initial necropsy (autopsy performed on 
animals) and sent the bear to researchers 
at the Southeastern Cooperative Wildlife 
Disease Study (SCWDS) at the University 
of Georgia for further testing. On Dec. 21, 
SCWDS informed the Commission the 
bear had rabies, which had resulted in 
its death. 

Rabies is a fatal disease, which can 
affect all mammals, causing inflamma- 
tion in the brain. 

“Rabies in wild black bears is extremely 
rare; it has been documented only four 
times in the lower 48 states since 1999,” 
said Colleen Olfenbuttel, the Commis- 
sion’s black bear and furbearer biologist. 
“You can only get rabies by coming in 
direct contact with the saliva, tears or 
brain/nervous tissue of an infected animal.” 

Anyone who encounters a black bear 
exhibiting disease symptoms or comes 
across a dead black bear should call the 
Commission's N.C. Wildlife Helpline at 
866-318-2401. The call center is open 
Monday through Friday (excluding holi- 
days) from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. On weekends, 
please call 800-662-7137. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Fripay—-SunNbay, Marcu 1-3 


The 39th-annual Dixie Deer Classic 
will be held at the State Fairgrounds in 
Raleigh. This family-friendly event will 
feature hundreds of vendors and exhib- 
its, and will include celebrity guests Jim 
Shockey, Eva Shockey, Steve Addington 
and Larysa Swithyk. For more informa- 
tion, visit dixiedeerclassic.com. 


FriDAY—SUNDAY, Aprit 12-14 


Becoming an Outdoors-Woman (BOW) 
is an international program in which 
women ages 18 and older learn outdoor 
skills through hands-on experiences. 
The next event is at Camp Harrison at 
Herring Ridge in Wilkes County. Cost is 
$225. Contact B.B. Gillen at 919-218- 
3638 or bb.gillen@ncwildlife.org. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6 


The third-annual National Wild Turkey 
Federation Pirate Classic helps get youth 
outdoors and celebrate turkey hunting 
heritage. Parents and guardians are encour- 
aged to register their kids and take them 
hunting where they have permission. A 
limited amount of mentored hunts are 
available for youth in need. Turkey check-in 
and lunch is at Hardy Farms in Snow Hill. 
Register at events.nwtforg/332521-2019. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be conser- 
vation-oriented and should be submitted at least four 
months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ncwildlife.org, 
or call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 
In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncwildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 

sion will co-host the Family Fishing 
Fiesta at Jordan Lake State Recreation Area, 
White Oak access, on Sunday, April 7, from 
11 a.m. to 3 p.m. This marks the fifth year 
of the event that offers the whole family a 
free day of fishing, boating, outdoor recre- 
ation and conservation education. The 
Family Fishing Fiesta offers something fun 
for everyone, including more than 20 inter- 
active, hands-on stations for children and 
adults, as well as food trucks and raffle 
prizes throughout the day. 

New to the event this year are big canoes 
provided by North Carolina State Parks. 
Measuring 29 !/2 feet long and seating 
roughly 14 adults, these massive paddlecraft 
make quite an impression. 

While youre at the Fiesta, don’t forget to 
get your photo taken with Jenny Fishpat- 
rick—you'll find this big fish wandering 
throughout the event. Paddle one of the big 
canoes or climb in and try out a hammock 
camping setup. Learn how to fillet a fish or 


RYAN KENNEMUR/NCWRC 


how to make fishing lures. Try your hand 
at casting for backyard-bass on land, then 
try for a real one from the dock. Learn to 
tie a fishing knot and rig a pole. You can 
also learn how to identify several birds— 
and even some snakes. 

Participants will have an opportunity to 
meet and talk to wildlife law enforcement 
officers, fish biologists and conservation 
professionals. You will leave knowing more 
about fish management, aquatic steward- 
ship, boating and water safety and fishing 
regulations. But mostly, you'll leave having 
had a fun, enriching day as a family. The 
event will happen rain or shine. 

The Fiesta is intended to introduce fam- 
ilies to fishing, fisheries, aquatic education, 
conservation regulation and water safety, 
and form a bridge between the participants 
and natural resource agencies. More than 
100 volunteers come forward each year 
to assist with the event. For more infor- 
mation, visit newildlife.org, or contact 
C.C. King at cc.king@ncwildlife.org. 


Photo Competition Correction 


he third-place winner in the 

Youth 12 & Under category of 
the 2018 Wildlife in North Carolina 
Photo Competition was misidenti- 
fied in the January/February 2019 
issue. The “Dandelion up-close” 
photograph featured on page 26 
was taken by Kylee Reynolds of 
Roaring River. We regret the error. 

All winning photographs will be 
on display at the N.C. Museum of 
Natural Sciences in Raleigh and on 
the Commission's website (newild- 
life.org) and social media platforms. 


KYLEE REYNOLD 


How Do Savanna Plants Survive Fire? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 
illustrated by Jim Brown 


NORTH CAROLINA’S SPECTACULAR LONGLEAF SAVANNAS HAVE 
SUCH INCREDIBLE DIVERSITY BECAUSE, like other savannas, they 
are really two ecosystems nested on top of each other: an open forest super- 
imposed on a rich grassland. Savannas exist due to fire, which maintains the 
open aspect that allows light to reach the herbaceous vegetation on the floor. 
Without fire, trees eventually shade the land and the grasses, and herbs largely 
disappear. However, for a plant to live in this environment, it must cope with 
the frequent fires that maintain its home. Longleaf savanna plants have sev- 
eral strategies for surviving fire. 


Wiregrass grows in a tussock, with the 
# growing points for its narrow blades 
concentrated in a dense tuft surrounded 
by the leaves. Growing grass blades are 
burned when low-intensity ground fires 
typical of this habitat pass through. 
However, in the process, the water 
they contain cools the air around the 
bud, thus protecting it. 


WIREGRASS TUFT 
LONGLEAF SEEDLING 


Many shrubs have woody crowns at or 
just under the soil surface. These struc- 
tures store energy for recovery growth, 
and their surfaces have many buds that 
sprout almost immediately after fires. 


Longleaf pines are supremely adapted to fire. 
The seedling “grass” stage exploits a strategy 
much like the wiregrass, protecting its ground 
level bud with a skirt of moist needles and 
reflective, white bud scales. Mature trees are 
protected by thick, fire-resistant bark; lower 
branches self-prune, reducing the opportunity 
for ground fires to spread to the tree crowns. 


SCRUB BLUEJACK 
OAK 


BLUEJACK 


FIRE-RESISTANT 
BARK 


Many of the herbaceous plants of the 
savannah have underground storage 

organs, roots or rhizomes that can 

send shoots up very soon after a fire. 
For example, Venus flytraps can reap- 
pear less than 10 days after a burn. 

Soil makes for an excellent insulator 
because at just two inches below the 
surface, the temperature may not go 
up at all when a fire sweeps through. 


STORAGE 
ORGAN 
ROOTS 


LONGLEAF SAVANNA 


VENUS FLYTRAP 
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You Can't Teach an Old Dog... 


written by Jim Wilson 


“What | have discov- 


ered is that high water 


in quick mountain 


trout streams and 


aging legs are a dan- 


gerous combination.” 
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A s in our lives, some rain must fall into our hunt- 
ing or fishing trips. Bad weather, like a tedious 
holiday visit with relatives, is an inevitability. When 
I was younger I used to rage silently against rain 
and snow. I’d stand at a window and search for a 
break in the clouds, the slightest sign of a lightening 
sky prompting hope to spring forth that the trip 
might be salvaged. 

Sometimes staring hard out the window works, 
but usually not. As I’ve gotten older, the weather 
doesn’t matter so much. A few years ago, I traveled 
with David Cobb, chief of the Wildlife Commission’s 
Division of Wildlife Management, to eastern North 
Carolina to hunt turkeys along the Roanoke River. 
On the first morning of the hunt, we awoke in dark- 
ness to a torrential rain. “Let’s just sleep for a little 
while longer,” Cobb said. 

A couple of hours later, the rain had slackened 
and we headed to the game lands, where we ran 
into another thunderstorm and parked to wait it out 
underneath a large oak. Mike Zlotnicki, associate 
editor of Wildlife in North Carolina, called about 
then. We explained our predicament and what we 
were doing. “Why are you dummies sitting under 
a big tree during a thunderstorm?” Good ques- 
tion. He paused a second. “Didn't I loan you a camo 
suit? I'd like to get that back in one piece,” he said, 
and laughed. 

We hunted by mid-morning and stayed soaked 
and halfway cold all day. We saw turkeys, but none 
close enough to shoot. I spent considerable time 
watching a gray fox working its way toward me 
through recently burned woodland, trying to deter- 
mine, I suppose, exactly what sort of critter I was. 
After a while, I stood up and shooed him away. 
“You know,” Cobb said later, “most guys wouldn't 
have let that fox walk out of there.” 

I remember that hunt fondly, despite the hin- 
drance of rain. It was an interesting day outdoors. 
Cobb killed a turkey the next day while I was sit- 
ting in Raleigh. 

Fishing, particularly any form of it that occurs in 
moving water, can be held hostage by weather. My 
wife, Kathy, will ask, “Are you going fishing today?” 
“No, it rained two inches yesterday, and the river will 
be high and muddy.” Or, “It hasn’t rained in six weeks 
and the river is low and the water hot.” Sometimes I 
think I just make excuses for the trout and me. 


Vp 
OUR NATURAL HERIF 


What I have discovered is that high water in 
quick mountain trout streams and aging legs are a 
dangerous combination, so I no longer fish high water. 
I can be seduced into it, but I usually regret it now 
that I have developed the occasional habit of falling 
in rivers. The splashes are always the result of my 
own stupidity, my inability to listen to that little 
voice that whispers, “Don’t do it.” I seem to prefer 
the one that says, “Oh, go ahead.” 

A few years ago, I was fishing a little Surry County 
river and waded upon a three-foot slab of concrete 
that someone had dumped in the water. It was cov- 
ered in green growth and sitting at a 30-degree angle, 
just under the surface. I recall thinking, “That looks 
slicker than eel snot,” and promptly stepped on it, 
because it was the quickest way to get across the 
stream. Except it wasn’t. My dunk cost me 30 min- 
utes of pouring water from boots and waders. 

I've slipped in rivers a couple of other times. 
Once was when I felt a rock behind me with my foot 
but failed to turn and look at it. The sizable stone 
was vertical, not horizontal as I suspected, and down 
I went. Because the water was high and the current 
swift, I needed help getting out of that one. 

Late last October while waiting out a rain delay 
in the mountains, Mark Botto, a Kentucky angler 
who went to UNC Asheville for the trout fishing, 
was explaining about one of his grouse dogs. “I 
finally sent her to a trainer because she wouldn't 
whoa,” Botto said. “She’d point, then run into the 
birds. A few weeks later I picked up my dog. The 
trainer put her in a training pen full of hundreds 
of quail that were flying all around. She pointed 
the birds and held it. ‘Now she’s whoa-broke,” the 
trainer said. 

The next day, Botto and I hiked three-fourths of 
a mile down the mountain into a beautiful little creek. 
As I prepared to make my fourth cast, I placed my 
left foot on a wobbly rock to step forward. “I ought 
to step around that,” I thought. But I didn’t and 
splashed face-first into Lost Cove Creek, soaking 
everything I wore. I'd carelessly dressed in a cotton 
undershirt and no jacket, even though the tempera- 
ture was in the low 40s. By the time we left, I was 
shivering uncontrollably. The walk up the mountain 
felt like a forced march of 10 miles. 

I did figure out something though: I’m just not 
whoa-broke yet. 
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OUTDOOR MOMENT 


MELISSA MCGAW/NCWRC 


IN THE MAY * JUNE ISSUE 


q THE STORK AMONG US 
North Carolina is the northernmost 
nesting area for wood storks, the 
only native stork to North America 
and a species that was listed as 
Endangered from 1984 to 2014. 


COOKING UNDER THE STARS 
Creating a tasty dinner—or even 
dessert—over a campfire is a lot eas- 
ier than you might believe. We'll pro- 
vide a few tips to help get you 


started as a campfire chef. 


GETTING OLD OUTDOORS 
There may be no slowing down Father 
Time, but getting older shouldn't 


stop you from being outdoors. 
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